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aes AND QUERIES is published every | 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 17576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and twu 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d, a year, | 
U.S.A. $9.61. without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager. 








| ticularly active in the making of copies of 
| early volumes. Of the records of Antigua 
Mr. Pares declares that they are ‘‘ as badly 
kept as any I ever saw.’’ Of St. Kitts he 
| reports more favourably than of any. Hecon- 
cludes with the suggestion that the Public 
Record Office should assume the responsibility 
at least of filling up the gaps in its own series 
of documents from the series preserved in the 


Islands. 
A LONG and interesting article is contrib- 
uted to the January number of the Vir- 





4 Memorabilia. 


(HE February number of the Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research con- 
tinues Mr. Anthony Steel’s valuable ‘ Mar- 
ginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls, 1349- 
1399.’ Two interesting papers are that by 
our occasional correspondent Mr, G. E. Fus- | 
sell on ‘ Kighteenth Century Agricultural 

Dictionaries’ and Mr. Richard Pares’s | 
account of the condition of Public Records in | 
the British West India Islands. This last ' 
reveals a state of things in Jamaica, and 

Barbados and Antigua which is by no means | 
creditable to the authorities concerned. The 
Vice-Admiralty records at Jamaica ‘‘ lie in 
a vast mound of which only the edges can be 
examined ... But even when they have 
been properly placed in racks . . . they will be | 
dificult to consult . . . The composition of 

the bundles seems to be almost entirely for- | 
tuitous, and'even if it had not been so, many 

of the bundles are undone and the papers 

scattered to all corners of the filthy and dis- | 
orderly repository.”” The Chancery records 

are in better case, but present the difficulty of | 
being in no sort of order—so that investiga- 
tio has to proceed by means of lucky dips. 
The vast series of economic documents—the 
most important records in Jamaica—would | 
appear to be better kept. At Barbados the 

records of the island are in the Registrar’s | 
office, safe now, after having suffered much 

by fire, storm and vermin, and by the aberra- | 
tions of a Governor of the last century, who | 
threw great quantities of accounts into the 
sea, thus, it would appear, disposing of all 
the early Chancery and Vice-Adimiralty | 
papers. It is said that the series still extant | 
were saved by the ‘‘ admirable insubordina- | 
tion of a registrar who intercepted some of | 
the tumbrils loaded for destruction and sur- 
teptitiously unloaded them at the back door | 
of the public building.’’. On the other hand | 
the ee of Barbados has been par- 


ginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
by Lieut.-Colonel KE, E, Hume, of the United 


| States Army, on the establishment of the 
| Humes in Virginia. 


They are a branch of 
the Humes of Wedderburn. The Sir George 
Hume of that day, with his kinsmen, was 
out in the ’fifteen, and lost his estates; his 
brother Francis was transported to Virginia. 
Colonel Hume reviews the history of the 
family, which includes much expenditure of 
fortune in the service of the Stuarts in the 
seventeenth century, and further back, much 
service in the wars with England. Of their 
share in the wars the most romantic relic is 
the ‘‘ Flodden banner ’’ borne by the Humes 
at Flodden and Dunbar. In both battles, a 
Sir David Hume and a son and heir George 


' were slain, and from both the bodies were 


brought back to Wedderburn wrapped in this 
banner, which still bears the marks of their 
blood. A photograph of it is given: a (yel- 
low) saltire on a plain field (green). 

The Notes on ‘‘Green Spring’’ and the 
Letters of the Byrd Family are continued in 
this number; the latter include the will of 
William Byrd III. This sets out with 
acknowledgment of the incumbrance of his 
estate by debt, ‘‘ which embitters every mo- 
ment of my life,’ and directs that a hun- 
dred negroes, such plate and household fur- 
niture as his wife could spare, and his library 
—with part of his live stock—shall be sold to 
defray it. His daughter Elizabeth is to have 
£500 deducted from her share, since that sum 
had been paid to her husband ‘‘ under the 
unjust will of my insane Mother,’’ and his 
son Otway is to be cut off with a shilling if 
he leaves the Navy before Mrs. Byrd’s death. 
His Mother is also referred to as ‘‘ deluded 
and superannuated ”’ and his son William as 
‘* ungrateful.’? His son Charles, however, is 
noted as ‘“‘ having never offended me.’’ Be- 


quests of negroes by name are made: 
“Eleanor and Cate’s Sarah’’; ‘‘ Thomas’ 
Hannah and Nancy’s Nanny’’; ‘‘ Statia’s 
Aggy and Tom’s sister Judith.’’ He ends 


with his ‘‘earnest desire that my faithful 
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servant Jack White, be set free on the Death | availed to alter the plans of the Royal 
of my beloved wife, for he has not only been Academy. In last Tuesday’s T'’imes was pub- 
the best of servants to me but has on different lished the announcement made by the secre- 
occasions saved me from the grave. I en- tary of the Royal Academy to the effect that 
trust this matter may be recommended to the at a special meeting of®the President and 
Governor and Council.”’ Council of the Academy, on Feb. 24 it was 


: i ly decided to keep the exhibiti 
T may be worth while to recall the Bedford | W2@™1m0us'y P : ays, 
I Book of Hours to the remembrance of our road ne a = pve ae cea the 
readers. As they know, the Luttrell Psalter BFS SO BE She CNG SOG? 


which like the Book of Hours was bought and 
was being held by Mr. Pierpoint Morgan for 
a year in order to give the British Museum 
Trustees the chance of acquiring it, may now 
be considered safe. It is far otherwise with | From the Weekly Journal: or, the British- 
the Book of Hours, which was bought by Mr. | Gazetteer. Saturday, February 28, 1730. 
Morgan for £31,500. Only about £2,000 
have so far been contributed for its purchase. Printed Papers having been left with all 
The year terminates in July. The Book is’ the Church-Wardens in and about the Cities 
French work, ‘of extreme beauty, and contains | 9f [ondon and Weftminfter. from the 
marvellous portrait heads—one, for example, | feyera] Fire-Offices affuring them than In- 
of about the size of a postage-stamp, of | formation would be given again{t them for 
Henry IV. It is much to be hoped that the | every Fire-Plug that fhould be found out of 
efforts being made to awaken public interest | Oyder the Church-Wardens of St. Anne’s 
in the matter will bear fruit without delay. | Weftminfter, made aft Wednelday ia 
.. | Infpection in their Parifh, and order’d the 
ERE has been some correspondence yea iron to be repaired, and feveral new ones 
L’ Intermédiaire about publishers’ failure | , he made where they found them wanting: 
to put the date of publication in books. A | »is to be hop’d this laudable Practice will 
writer in the number for 20 - 30 Jan. of this | be follow’d by the other Parifhes, that the 
year notes that, in France and Germany, the | preat Defolation often caufed by Fires for 
omission is particularly frequent in the pub- | Wont of Water (occafioned by neglecting the 


lication of music. He says that of more than | p:,._ 
five hundred examples which have passed —— — — id - iat be prevented. 


through his hands, coming from either of 
these countries, not one bore a date, and con-| Wednefday at the Court of King’s-Bench 
cludes that there must be a rule against giv- | at Guildhall, came on a Trial before the Lord 
ing it. A rule, if it be so, to be deplored, and | Chief Juftice Raymond, of an Action 
the origin of which it would be interesting | brought by Mifs Holt of Hackney againit 
to know. ; | Knox Ward, Efq; Clarencieux King at 
Under ‘ Bibliographie’ in a _ review of! Arms, for a Promife of Marriage: Upon a 
recent works on Prosper Mérimée, is quoted | full Evidence of the Fact and Proof that the 
a passage of Mérimée’s recollections of con-| Defendant was poffefs’d of near 2,000]. a 
versations with Sir Thomas Lawrence : | Year, the Jury found a Verdict for the 
Tl disait qu’il n’y a personne, si laid qu’il | Plaintiff, and gave her 2,000]. Damage, Mr. 
soit, dont les traits ne prennent par moments | Ward’s Council urged, that as the Lady was 
a —, pet sangre os mc | not of full Age at the Time of the Promife, 
e B a a , 
sion, mais encore a la produire chez son snediite, nega on her Side could not be 
: ; << :, | binding, and therefore she could not be 
_it might also, perhaps, be said that ‘il’ intitled to an Action for the Breach of it on 
n’y a personne, si beau qu’il soit, dont les) his; which Point he is at Liberty to argue 
traits ne prennent quelquefois une expression | before the Court of King’s-Bench 
désagréable,”” and one might suspect that the | ve ater i 
aim of some modern artists is to elicit that | ; : 
from their model and depict it. | The Lord Harrington is about purchafing 
| one of the New Houfes in Grofvenor Square, 
I? is pleasant to think that the exhibition of | his Lordhip having bid 7,000]. for that which 
Italian pictures has aroused so much, Sir Harry Bedingfield lives in near Pall 
enthusiasm ; and noteworthy that the public | Mall and is the Property of the Earl of Bur- 
wish for extension of the time should have lington, but it was not accepted of. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 
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Literary and Historica] 
Notes. | 
ARTHUR AND CONSTANTINE. 


AN instance in the growth of monarchic | 





and perhaps nationalist feeling under | 
the Tudors occurs in the great north ninc- 
light window of St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, | 
which is attributed by Mr. Bernard Rack- 
ham to the Westminster school of glass- | 
painters of the late fifteenth century. 

According to Dugdale’s notes the titles of | 
eight figures existed in his day. Possibly | 
that of the ninth was either lost or is omitted | 
by the local antiquary. He arranges the 
figures in the following order: William the 
Conqueror, Richard I, Henry V, Henry IV, 
Constantine (‘‘ Anglicus Imperator Chris- 
tianissimus ’’), Arthur (‘‘ Rex Arturus Con- 
questor inclitus ’’’), Henry III and Henry VI. 

At a subsequent re-leading the figures were 
sadly mixed up, and the limbs scattered, and 
I am unable to say on what authority the 
restorers of the glass at the end of the nine- 
teenth century attributed the ninth figure to 
Edward III. The order in which the figures 
are now arranged is not the same as in Dug- 
dale’s notes. Arthur is placed first, Con- 
stantine last, while Henry VI occupies the 
central position. 

Each regal or imperial figure holds a sword 
in the right hand and an orb in the left, 
except Arthur, who, as Mr. Rackham notes, 
carries instead of the orb an imperial crown. 

Arthur is sometimes called Emperor in old 
Welsh literature (Chambers, ‘ Arthur of Bri- 
tain,’ p. 77), and in an inscription on a seal 
formerly at St. Edward’s shrine in Westmin- 
ster, referred to in Caxton’s preface to 
Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ the hero is 
described as ‘‘ Patricius Arthurus Britannie, 
Gallie, Germanie, Dacie Imperator.”’ 

lt would be interesting to obtain any con- 
firmation as to whether this emphasis laid on 
Arthur’s legendary imperial title, and also | 
the inclusion of Constantine (‘‘ Anglicus’’) | 
among British sovereigns in this window | 
could be a foreshadowing of the nationalist | 
pretensions of Henry VIII—noted by Pro- | 
fessor Pollard—at the time of the Divorce. | 
In 1531 the Duke of Norfolk, referring to | 

apal bulls, told Chapuys, the imperial am- 

assador, that the King of England would 
brook no interference, as he had a right of 
empire in his kingdom. Constantine, whose | 
mother was English, had also reigned in this | 
country. The Duke referred to the West- ' 
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minster seal with the inscription of Arthur’s 
imperial title, and gave him a copy to read. 
(‘Henry VIII, Letters and Papers,’ v. 
19-20. I am indebted for this reference to 
Professor Pollard). 

On another occasion, in 1534, Chapuys, 
pleading for better treatment of Princess 


| Mary, alleged in support of his plea a law 


of Constantine, from whom the kings of Eng- 
land boasted to have had their imperial 
crown (ib, vii. 94). 

M. Dormer Harpers. 





TWINING’S COFFEE HOUSE IN 
DEVEREUX COURT. 


(See ante p. 110 s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years 
Ago’), 


(THE interesting extract from the Daily 
Courant of Monday, Feb. 16, 1729/30, 
concerning a ‘‘ Concert of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musick,’ to be performed at 
Stationers Hall on the 18th Day of February 
of the above year, given at the above refer- 
ence, for which, among other places, tickets 
could be obtained at Twining’s Coffee House, 
Devereux Court, Strand, leads me to ask 
whether any of your readers can give me any 
further particulars of the coffee house part 
of this old-established Tea business, still 
flourishing on the same spot where it has 
been since 1706, and conducted by members 
of the same family. The earliest printed 
reference I have is an advertisement from 
the original folio edition of the Spectator 
for 17 May, 1712, where some articles of 
jewellery, etc., were announced as having 
been lost or stolen, a reward being offered, 
should they be returned ‘‘ to Mr. Twining, 
at his Coffee House in Devereux Court.’’ 
Another one is from an issue of the Even- 


| ing Post of 1720 (unfortunately not dated), 


concerning ‘‘several Frauds and Abuses of 
late, in and about the Cities of London and 
Westminster, concerning the fraudulent sale 
of the Right Bath Waters,’’ and stating that, 
amongst other places, the genuine article was 
to be had “‘ at Mr. Twining’s Coffee House, 
in Devereux-court, near the Temple,’’ the 
advertisement ending with the statement that 
‘* All persons that buy any bottles of the 
Bath Water are desired to destroy the Corks, 
and, for the future, no Casks will be filled 
with the said Water for Sale.’ 

The following quaintly worded announce- 
ment appeared in the Daily Post of Monday. 
Sept. 17, 1722:— 
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Whereas Streliy Nash, formerly Servant to | This bust, by the way, is still in situ on 
Mr. Twyning at ‘Tom’s Coffee House in| the front of the building, which was not 
Devereux Court, and since at Robin’s Coffee | taken down in 1809, but still remain th 
House in Exchange Alley, and has of late acted | yr . Re engi 8, the 
as a Broker in the said Alley, did on ‘Thurs. | front only having been slightly altered. This 
day last, the 13th instant, receive from a | curious mistake frequently appears in books 
Gentlewoman, a South Sea March Bond, No. | on London, including Mr. E. Beresford 
254, for one hundred pounds, in order to sell | Chancellor’s most interesting ‘ Annals of the 


the said Bond, and promised to bring the! « ’ at 
Money in two Hours time, but has_ since | Strand,’ and is accounted for by the ‘fact 


: - : | that on the sketch of this old historic build. 
absented himself tr } 1 3 d can- | - ; : : ee 
po og ton are a | ing in the Crace Collection in the British 

If the said Strelly Nash will return the | Museum by George Shepherd, 1809, there is 
said Bond (or, if sold, the Money), to the | a note written, ‘‘Now pulled down.” In 
Person from whom he received the said Bond, this connection, I am glad to say that I 


on or before the 2ist instant, he will prevent | pe 
further Trouble to himself; or if any Person | W4S able to purchase the valuable original 
will secure the said Strelly Nash and_ give | finished water-colour drawing of it by G. 
Notice to Mr, John Blackall at Jonathan’s | Shepherd, which was in the Gardner Collec- 
Coffee House in Exchange Alley, he shall re- | tion of London Topography, dispersed a few 
ceive aoe ore: gra for oe a>. states years ago, also another, by the same artist, 
aN. D. e 18 a ta in man, W a 4 py 
Brown Bob Wig, and light Brown Colour | of the Strand front of Messrs. Twining’s 
Cloaths, about 25 Years of Age, and one of | Old shop at this period, 1809. There 
his Knees bending very much inward, which | is also (besides a reproduction of George 
occasions his going Lame. Shepherd’s rough sketch in the Crace 
This was evidently an early instance of the | Collection, in Chancellor’s ‘ Annals of the 
‘confidence trick,’ and I do not know | Strand’) a_ steel engraving from a draw- 
whether the man was ever found. ing by Thomas Hosmer Shepherd, in 
The founder of our old business was, ‘London in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
Thomas Twining, and that is why the coffee | circa 1831, a work worthy of much atten- 
house was sometimes styled ‘‘Tom’s Coffee | tion now, This interesting building, one 
House,”’ of which there were several of this | of the last of the original coffee houses (in- 
same name in various parts of London. | cluding, of course Twining’s) is now called 
Although Thomas Twining opened this | ‘‘The Devereux,’’ and, as a matter of 
business as a coffee house, he at the same time | Curiosity in these days of much advertisement 
dealt in other commodities, such as brandy, | 02 similar houses of entertainment and 
arrack, Spa water and other mineral waters, | Tefreshment, has the least appearance of 
mum, nectar, ambrosia, Spanish snuff, | having been influenced by the trend of the 
oranges and lemons (probably also used in | times. : : 
the coffee house for making punch), Bohea London and its lovers are changing, and 
and other kinds of tea, various sorts of coffee; | 4 newer generation is springing up which, 
and, from one of our old ledgers of 1710, I although very enthusiastically interested in 
noticed that he also supplied ‘‘ Potts of Tea’’ | its honoured historic past, has little personal 
and cut bread and butter, for which some of | knowledge of much of it; and it behoves any- 
his customers took rather long credit. | body who is able to contribute any item of 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth | interest concerning London topography to do 
century the tea business flourished so well so ‘‘ while it is yet day,’ for “‘ the night 
that the coffee house part of it was dispensed | cometh, when no man can work,’ 
with, and it is my desire to find out, if | EF. BE. Newton. 
possible, any later dates than those already | Twinings’, 216, Strand. 
referred to, where the coffee house is | 
mentioned. 
I have references, after 1750, to a Tom’s | 


c ’ 
Coffee House in Devereux Court, which could NED WARD AND LILLIPUT. 
hardly have had any connection with | IN 








an L , his account of Partridge the astrologer, 
Twinings; also other coffee houses in this John Nichols mentions a parody of Part- 
historic little by-way, including, of course, | ridge’s predictions issued weekly in 1700 
the still-standing original Grecian Coffee | under the title ‘The Infallible Astrologer.” 
House opposite the entrance to the Temple, | ___ aT SS 
which has also been named ‘‘ Ben Jonson’s| 1 Nichols, ‘ Additional Notes,’ appended to 
Head ”’ from a mistaken notion that the bust | Vol. v. of his edition of the Tatler, 1786, P. 
of Robert Devereux was that of Ben Jonson. ! 430 ff. 
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Nichols states that he saw eighteen broken | 
numbers of these in the British Museum, Of | 
this number only three exist there at pre- | 
sent, photostats of which prove their iden- | 
tity with the text of the first three numbers | 
of Tom Brown’s ‘A Comical View of the 
Transactions that will happen in the Cities | 
of London and Westminster . . . by Silvester | 
Partridge,’ the importance of which for the | 
Partridge-Bickerstaff affair I have recently 
pointed out.? 

But Brown’s weekly parodies nowhere 
reach the number of eighteen in any edition 
of his works. Nichols’ statement is under- 


stood, however, when we add the continua- | 
tion of the ‘ Comical View’ by Ned Ward, | 


of which we have seven numbers covering the 
period between Jan. 6 and Feb, 24, 1701. 
One complete edition of both parts (i.e., 


Brown’s and Ward’s continuation) appeared | 
Tn one of | 
the numbers by Ward occurs a passage sig- | 


as a separate volume in 1705.3 


nificant as a possible source for the point of 
view of Swift in ‘ Lilliput’: 

The Loftiness of my Mind, made me climb, 
last Week to the top of the Monument where 
I gaz’d around me... I look’d down into the 
Streets, where I saw a Parcel of busie Mortals, 
running backwards and forwards, who seem’d 
to be dwindled into such little Knaves, that I- 
fancy’d myself in Prester John’s Country, 
mounted upon the Verticle Point of some over- 
grown Mole-hill; observing the Hurry and 
Confusion of a Race of Pigmies, who seem’d to 
be mudling and working one among another, 
oa many Maggots in a Tub of Kitchen 
ne 

Swift’s debt to Tom been 


Brown has 


insisted upon enough by me elsewhere, und | 


needs no repetition here; his debt to the 
‘Comical View’ for his Bickerstaff satire is 
now especially clear. It is necessary only to 
add that his familiarity with the edition of 
1705 (if not with the work of Brown and 
Ward as it originally appeared serially in 
1700) is quite probable. The passage quoted 
should be added to the few passages in Lucian 
and Addison’s Latin poems as rare and frag- 
mentary anticipations of the ridicule in 
‘Lilliput’ of the ‘Tiny race, and nation 
void of brain.’’ 
Wrttram A. Eppy. 
Dartmouth College. 


OOD FIRES.—At the top of an article 


on wood fires, in the January number of | 





2 Modern Philology, February, 1930. 
3A Comical View... 


Spy.’ London, 1705, pp. 151-192. 
4 Ibid., pp. 165-6. 
B 


The Second Part,’ | 
By Mr. Edward Ward, Author of ‘ The London 


The Countryman, is quoted the popular say- 
ing: ‘‘One log can’t burn; two logs won’t 
burn; three logs may burn; four logs will 
burn; five logs make a good fire.’’ The 
thrifty Italians do with one log less, and 
only go up to four logs. They say: 

Una legna non fa foco, 

Due legna ne fan poco, 

Tre legna fanno un focherello, 

Quattro legna fanno un foco bello. 


Perhaps in the drier climate of Italy wood 


| burns better, or a smaller fire is considered 


| sufficient. 
Ao EE Be 


R. CHEYNE OF BATH AND SIR 
JOSEPH JEKYLL.—As is well known, 
Dr. Cheyne of Bath (1671-1743) dedicated his 
popular ‘ Essay on Health and Long Life’ 
| (1724) to Sir Joseph Jekyll (1663-1738), 
Master of the Rolls, who had gone to Bath 
for his health. On March 9, 1724, Cheyne 
wrote a letter from Bath to Jekyll It is now 
in the Laing MSS. in the Library of Edin- 
burgh University (ii. 303) and has not, I 
think, been printed before :— 


It is about six or seven weeks ago that I 
| sent a manuscript copy of some ules of 
| Health to a friend of mine at London with an 
order to send it directly to the Rolls as allso 
|a letter directed thither to yourself with some 
account of it. My correspondent wrote he had 
| received and sent it. But, having heard 
nothing from jou of any such manuscript 
being come to hands, I begin to apprehend it 
has miscarried somehow, I should be ex- 
tremely sorry for such a mischance least it 
should fall into the hands of the pyrating 
bcoksellers without the corrections of my 
friends and the additions (which are large 
and some few alterations and amendments 
have since made in it to make it of more use. 
Upon the intimation you made me in your 
first I have entertained some thoughts of 
making it more universal and publicaing it, 
but should be glad to know your opinion and 
that of any friends you have communicated 
it with if 1t has come to your hands. I have 
now finished it as compleit as I can make it 
and added to it a preface. Among many other 
matters I have mentioned that it was designed 
first entirely for your use but made more 
universal and published that others might 
reap benefit by it if it could afford any. I 
shall continue or ommitt this or let it con- 
tinue in its privacy as you shall approve. 
I should therefore be glade with your con- 
veniency to hear once more from you. With 
just and dutiful respects to my lady I ever 
am, honble. sir, your most faithful, humble 
| servant, 





Geo, CHEYNE. 
The Laing MSS. also include many letters 
| from Cheyne to Samuel Richardson. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
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. : 
Readers’ Queries. 

R. CHRISTMAS, AN ESSEX COUNTRY 

GENTLEMAN IN 1660.—On Nov. 1, 

1660, Pepys, as his Diary records, rode out 
from London with Sir William Penn to Sir 
William Batten’s country house at Waltham- 
stow, 





Here (says the diarist) dined with us two or | 
among the | 


three more country gentlemen; 
rest Mr. Christmas, my old school-fellow, with 
whom I had much talk. He did remember 
that I was a great Roundhead when I was a 
boy, and 1 was much afraid that he would 
have remembered the words that I said _ the 
day the king was beheaded (that were I to 
preach upon him, my text should be—“ The 
memory of the wicket shall rot ”) but I found 
afterwards that he did go away from school 
before that time. 


Pepys mentions meeting Christmas once | 


more at dinner at Sir W. Batten’s on March 
29, 1661. 

Nothing more is known of Christmas save 
the inference from the first of the above 
quotations that he was educated at St. Paul’s 
and left that school before Jan. 30, 1648/9. 
Can any light be thrown on his identity 
from records of Essex county families ? 

Micuaet F. J. McDOonneELL. 


(ED MONETARY UNITS.—What was the 

Spanish monetary unit at the time of 
the Armada, and what were the denomina- 
tions, metals and English values of the 
Spanish coins of the same period ? 

I am under the impression that the smallest 
Spanish coin was the silver real, worth about 
6d., and that there was nothing between that 
and the silver peso, piastre or ‘‘ piece-of- 
eight ’’ real, worth about 4s., and that the 
latter, the Spanish dollar, was the monetary 
unit, as it still is to-day in most of the South 
American States colonised by the Spaniards, 
whence the U.S.A. dollar, their monetary 
unit. Am I correct? 

Also, what were the Portuguese, Italian, 
Scots and English monetary units at the 
same period ? 

The present monetary units of Spain and 
Italy are respectively the peseta and lira, 
corresponding to the franc, whereas the 
present monetary unit of Portugal is the 
milrets, corresponding to the dollar, and I 
think Spain and Italy must have changed 
their old monetary units from the Spanish 


dollar and Italian equivalent to correspond | 


to the franc in order to facilitate commerce, 
Portugal remaining as she was, Am 
correct ? ARMADA. 








WO GAMES.—I should be grateful if any 
of your readers could give me any inform- 
ation about 
(a) The game of Cass or Cas—a gambling 
game going strong in the 1770’s and 1780's. 
(b) A game, perhaps of later date 
(name unknown, possibly ‘‘ Matrimony ”’ ?) 
which consists of a number of Chinese 
lacquer trays highly gilded, some plain, 
others with the words ‘‘ game,’ ‘ matri- 
mony,’’ ‘‘intrigue,’’ etc., inscribed, and 
one tray each with the four royal dia- 
monds and another with the nine of 
diamonds; all these trays in a big lacquer 
box, which also contains a number of smaller 
lacquer boxes within. With the box are 
nineteen different shapes of mother-of-pearl 
| counters, varying in number from one of a 
| type to seventy of a type, and rather over 
three hundred in all. These counters are all 
| heavily engraved, some with family arms, 
| Even if the game be ‘‘ Matrimony,”’ nothing 
| can be traced from reference books as to how 
it is played, etc., and such information would 
| be welcome. 


| Sanpon. 
| LEWis CARROLL’S MARIONETTE 
| BALLAD OPERA.—There has recently 
| come into my possession a page of an auc- 
tion sale catalogue, listing as item 875, 
| ‘*Dopeson (Rev. C. L.) ‘Lewis Carroll,’ 
| Unpublished Ballad Opera for the Marion- 
ette Theatre.’’ A small cutting, acquired at 
the same time, reads, ‘‘ For Sate. Mr. 
Dodgson’s Marionette Theatre is still in 
existence, and was recently sold at these 
rooms (November 14, 1928, lot 664).’’ Pos- 
sibly this is from the same catalogue. I 
should like to know the auction rooms where 
these items were sold, and the date of the 

sale of the unpublished ballad opera. 
Pavut McPuartin. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 
EORGE CHEYNE’S PORTRAIT. — A 
portrait of George Cheyne, the physician 
of Bath, was painted by J. van Diest and 
was finely copied in mezzotint by Faber in 
1732. Where is the original portrait ? 
J. M. Buttocs. 





“NOT WORTH A THIRTEEN.’’—Thomas 

Love Peacock in his play ‘ The Dilet- 
tante’ (Young, 1910), twice employs the 
phrase, ‘‘ Not worth a thirteen.’’ What does 


it mean? Had it been ‘‘ thirteenth,’’ the use 
would be obvious. I have not come across it 
elsewhere. 


Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
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$s x2. IN PLACE-NAMES, MIDDLE- 

SEX AND HERTFORDSHIRE. — I 
have often been — as to the origin of 
this form, e.g., Ponders End, Elmer’s End, 
Mackery End. 


possessive apostrophe seems in accordance | 
with modern usage). Can ‘N. and Q.’ | 
enlighten me? | 


SCAR WILDE’S TRANSLATION FROM | 


THE POLISH.—The last pages of the 
Tauchnitz edition of Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Poems ’ 
bring a poem ‘ Sen Artysty; or The Artist’s 
Dream,’ designated as ‘‘ from the Polish of 
Madame Helena Morjeska.’”’ Is anything 
known of this poetess? By what circum- 
stances was Oscar Wilde led to translate this 
poem? How and where did he find the orig- 
inal? I think, he knew no word of Polish. 
Have the questions concerning this poem been 
treated by his biographers ? 

Orro F. Baster. 


T. ANTHONY OF PADUA IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.—Does the figure of this 
Italian saint appear anywhere in English 
literature? In poems, folk-songs, popular 
tales and legends ? 
Otto F. Baier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


JEREMIAH LUSHBOTTOM. — A letter 
dated May 22, 1822, written by an 
individual who was present upon an occasion 


when Lord Byron appeared, makes reference | 


to Byron’s lameness, in these words :—‘‘ His 
feet are small and deformed; one of the 
turns a little in.’”? And in a footnote adds :— 
“Like Jeremiah Lushbottom I like to be 
particular in matters of importance. It was 
his right one.’’ 

Will any reader be kind enough to elucidate 
the reference to Jeremiah Lushbottom. 


F. L, PLeapWweLt. 
THOMAS RAIKES.—In conjunction with 


Mr. Lewis Melville, I am writing a book 
about my great-grandfather, Thomas Raikes, 
the London banker and the friend of Brum- 
mell and the Regency dandies. His Journal 


was published in 1856 - 1857 by his daughter | 


Harriet, who also edited her father’s corres- 


pondence with the first Duke of Wellington. | 


(The use or absence of the | 


| A LEXANDER’S HORSE.—This regiment 


| is believed to have been raised for the 
| suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and was 
| disbanded in May, 1861. Has any account 
of its services been published ? 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


bce h OUNT PLEASANT.”’? — Is there any 
literary allusion in this name? Dur- 
ing what period was it popular as a place or 
| house name? 
Nemo. 


| (VENERAL PLANTAGENET-HARRISON. 
| —Can any reader supply particulars of 
| the date of the death of this remarkable 
genealogist, and say what has become of 
those volumes of his collections which were 
not acquired by the Public Record Office ? 
Who are his present representatives ? 


W. F. Carrer. 


| 
| ARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES IN 
| ACTION.—Can any reader inform me 
| if, during the past twenty-five years, there 
| has been greater and more frequent activity 
| of the internal forces of the earth in these 
, destructive manifestations than in years 
| before the beginning of the century; and, if 
| they are now more frequent, say to what 
cause science attributes the phenomenon. We 
| seem to read of earthquakes almost daily now, 
| and new volcanoes are opening over the 


, world. 


| 


Jas. RUTHERFORD. 

| 52, Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 

| ({OODSELL FAMILY.—Could anyone give 
| me any information about a family 
| named Goodsell of Staple Cross, Sussex. 
| They were yeomen farmers and were reputed 
| to be descended from the Godshuls of Cow- 
| burne, Sussex, a county family. Any in- 
| formation would be gratefully received by 


E. R. 
| TTARRISON: BADDILEY.—Wanted, par- 


| ticulars of the marriage of John 
| Harrison, of St. Lawrence, Jersey, and —— 
| Baddiley, of MHolditch, near Wolstanton, 
about the year 1641 (Staffordshire, Cheshire, 
or London), or the baptismal name of John 
| Harrison’s wife. 


H. Sr. Jonn Dawson. 


I am desirous to discover the whereabouts | 


of the manuscript of the Journal, and to 
hear of any letters written by or to him. 
Eric Votny Ratrkes, 
Late Capt., 22nd Cheshire Regt. 


| ESTMINSTER PHYSIC GARDEN. — 
| Where was the exact site of this? It 
| was not known to H. B. Wheatley in 1909. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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PPLE BUTTER. — How did the term 

‘‘ butter ’’ come to be used in respect to 
From a correspondence in 
The Times it seems to be popular in the 
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LD MEDICAL AND SURGICAL APPLI. 
ANCES.—Where could one see examples 

| of old appliances—such as splints, and irons 
| of different kinds; or instruments used by 


United States and Canada, is widely used! surgeons? Were medicine-glasses used in the 


in Germany under the name of 
kraut,’’ and in the Channel 


‘* Apfel- | eighteenth century? And would it be correct 
Islands has 


to allude to a doctor’s using a mirror for 


been known for centuries as ‘‘ Black butter.’’ | inspection of a patient’s throat or ear at the 
This Channel Island term is of interest, a | beginning of that century? Was there at 
in France, ‘“‘beurre noir’? means butter | that time any instrument, such as the stetho- 


browned in a frying pan and used in cooking, | scope, for amplifying bodily sounds? 


And 


especially in making certain sauces; it also| was it the case that at that time vegetable 


is the colloquial French for ‘‘a black eye ’’ | substances, 
in the phrase ‘‘ accommoder quelqu’un d‘vn | scribed as medicines ? 


beurre noir’’—to give someone a black eye. 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 


ILLIAM BENSON: 


carry out plans for the famous waterworks | earliest examples 
at the Palace of Herrenhausen that threw 
the water much higher than the celebrated | 
fountains at St. Cloud, which until then were | 
Is any- 

What 
type of engines were employed to work the | 


the most remarkable of the kind. 
thing further known of W. Benson? 
fountains in question ? 

J. LanpFeaR Lucas. 
H [ROQUOIS.”’—It is recorded that Leibnitz 


wrote to Baron von Schutz in April, 
1714, concerning the attitude of Hanover to 


England, shortly before the accession of the | 


Elector to the British throne :— 

I have always been of opinion that our 
Court would be the most Iroquois in the 
world if it was to neglect its glory and advan- 
tage, and repay the affection of a great and 
ficurishing nation with contempt. 

Whence was the derivation and what the 
meaning of this word ‘‘ Iroquois,’’ and was 
it in use in England and Germany ? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 


‘*T ITTLE ENGLAND.’’ — In South Pem- 
brokeshire there is a hamlet known as 
“Little England.’’ Can any reader indicate 
its exact locale, and give the reason for its 
appellation ? 
J. P. Bacon Puitrrps. 


USANNA PHILLIPS’S ‘SEABOARD 

AND OTHER POEMS.’—This volume 

of effusions appeared 1879. Is anything 

further known in authorship than this 
volume? Data will oblige. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


FOUNTAINS AT 
HANOVER.—In 1716 George I sent 
from England William Benson to Hanover to | 


almost exclusively, were _pre- 


A.N. 
| QTAINED GLASS IN DOMESTIC USE.— 
| Could anyone give me information on this 
| subject? Did stained and painted glass come 
into use for windows of halls before or after 
What are the 
(a) recorded; (b) extant? 
| I should also be glad to know whether stained 
glass is now used to any extent in new great 
houses. Probably our modern insistence on 
| light and air prevents it. — 


| FIRST YACHT IN ENGLAND.—1 have 
seen it stated that the first yacht in 
England was owned by Charles II. 

The ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ says that 
in 1660 Charles II was presented by the 
Dutch with a yacht named the Mary, 
until which time the word ‘‘yacht’’ was 
| unknown in England. 
| Joan Parker in a note contributed to ‘The 
History Teachers’ Miscellany,’ Vol. vii, 
February, 1929, controverts this statement. 
She says that Lord Dacre, earlier than 
| 1660, owned a ‘‘ yought”’ called the Prim- 
/ rose. This may be seen in his Household 
| Accounts for 1643 to 1649, which have been 

transcribed by T. Barrett Leonard, and pub- 

lished in the Sussex Arch. Coll., Vol. xlviii. 
| (see also ‘O. E. D.’ which quotes from 
| Lord Dacre’s Account Book). 
| Lord Dacre, it is said, presented a model 
| to Charles of a light vessel built in a new 
| manner invented by himself, which was 
| greatly appreciated by the King and was 
| afterwards followed in the construction of 
| his ships. 
| Is it a fact that ‘“ yought’’ and “yacht” 
| indicate the same type of vessel ? 
| H. Askew. 
| $§pennymoor. 


| GHEEP’S MILK. — Can clotted cream be 


| it was used for churches? 





made from this ? 
E. E. Cope. 
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Replies. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES OF 
AMERICA. 
(clviii, 47, 85, 123, 139). 


JdEQUATE replies to the questions of Mr. 

LanpreaR Lucas would require a small 
volume, for the facts about the colonisation 
of the United States as a whole are compli- 
cated in the extreme, and the same is true of 
the six (not five) New England States. 

The earliest English colony to be established 
in America was Virginia, in 1607. In the 
same year the so-called ‘‘ Popham Colony ”’ 
or ‘‘Sagadahock Colony,’’ intended to be 
permanent, was begun on the coast of Maine, 
but was abandoned in 1608. In 1609 Henry 
Hudson discovered Hudson River, and about 
1613 the Dutch established the colony of New 
Netherland and the city of New Amsterdam, 
but both names were charged to New York 
when the English took possession in 1664. 
In 1614, in which year Captain John Smith 
first sailed along the coast, the country north 
of New Netherland had no specific name, but 
the name ‘‘ New England ’’ first appeared in 
Smith’s ‘ Description of New England,’ pub- 
lished in 1616; and in his ‘ New Englands 
Trials,’ published in 1622, the redoubtable 
Captain, referring to Virginia, said: ‘‘ This 
Virgins sister, now called New England, an. 
1616, at my humble suit by our most gracious 
— Charles’? (‘ Works,’ 1884, pp. 175, 

). 

The second English colony to be established 
was that of Plymouth, in 1620, but it has 
now disappeared, having been united with 
Massachusetts in 1692. The third English 





Vermont; and that in 1820 Maine became the 
sixth State. Each State has its own govern- 
ment, but the six States are collectively called 
the New England States because they occupy 
New England. It may be added that the 
word ‘State’? (sometimes varied by 
‘‘Commonwealth ’’) came into use on the 
Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776), 
the words previously employed having been 
“Colony ”’ or ‘‘ Province.”’ 
Apert MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


Mr, ARCHIBALD SPARKE speaks of “ Sir’”’ 
Martin Pring in his interesting observations 
on the New England States. Pringe’s monu- 
ment in St, Stephen’s Church here describes 
him as ‘‘ Martin Pringe, Merchant, some- 


! tyme Generall to the East Indies and one of 


the Fraternity of the Trinitie House.’’ He 
died in 1626, aged 46. 
C. Roy Hup.eston. 
Bristol. 


ILK HANDKERCHIEFS COMMEMO- 
RATING EVENTS (elvii. 333, 377, 394, 
428). — Handkerchiefs with moral emblems 
printed in England, found their way to 
Mexico, via Havana, as early as the year 
1775. In August of that year, the Com- 
missary at Vera Cruz advises the Secretary of 
the Inquisition in Mexico City that he had 
discovered five handkerchiefs, a sample of 
which he forwarded to the Secretary, saying 
that they appeared to contain Holy Writ, 
written in English, and asks for instructions. 
The handkerchief was immediately handed 
to Doctor Joseph Garcia Bravo for transla- 
tion into Spanish. The following is his report 
translated from the curious Spanish docu- 


| ment in the Inquisition proceedings :— 


colony was that of Massachusetts, the charter | 


of which was dated March 4, 1629, but John | I 
| the handkerchief which you were pleased to 


Winthrop did not come over until the summer 
of 1630. 


have been varied and intricate. 
say that the Plymouth Colony (1620-1692) 
was absorbed by Massachusetts ; that the New 
Haven Colony (1638-1662) was absorbed by 
Connecticut; that in 1678 the Province of 
Maine was bought by Massachusetts from the 
heirs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and remained 
a part of Massachusetts until 1820, when a 
separation took place and Maine became a 
State; that in the years 1692-1776 there were 
four New England colonies: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut; that in 1777 a fifth State was added in 


Illustrious Sir : 
In obedience to your order, I have examined 


send me, and have found that the general 


The political divisions of New England | idea is, as is indicated by the big letters at the 


1 top, industry and idleness or carelessness re- 


Suffice it to | quited, or how they will be recompensed, and 


this is depicted in symbolic figures on the 
borders of the handkerchief. These figures are 
a strange medley of things sacred and ridicu- 
lous, not to mention their want of uniformity. 
In the principal circle in the middle is a 
figure which appears to be asleep, with a pen 
in the hand and some papers or books which 


| have fallen down, among them being the Holy 


Bible; the figure at the back undoubtedly re- 
presents sleep. In the foreground is an Angel 
leading a child, perhaps to a building which 
is visible; I cannot say if it is a church. In 
the upper part is a honeycomb with some bees, 
and teu words: Punctuality and industry are 
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the means of attaining fortune; and below 
these:Flee from laziness, which is cancer or 
corruption of everything which is estimable: 
health, wealth, honour, and the Arts. For the 
purpose of distinguishing the figures, 1 will 
enumerate them in the order in which they 
appear on the border of the handkerchief, 
commencing with that which, for one who is 
looking towards the handkerchief, is on the left- 
hand top corner. 

First: A loom at which is a man working; 
and another, on the opposite side, seated, a 
parently idle, to whom the inscription whic 
appears below refers: The good and the bad 
servant at their work or activity; a small piece 
of paper on the wall which reads: Good and 
bad; and on the card below: Industry is the 
servant of Fortune; but the lazy man will be 
covered or clothed with rags. 

Second: A man who is about to strike with 
a sword another who is reposing. The inscrip- 
tion reads: Jack the Lazy breaking the Sabbath 
or Holy Day. And on the card: Nothing good 
springs from idleness, and from breaking the 
Sabbath other evils follow. 

Third: A man kneeling down, who is readin 
prayers in a book, and behind him other smal 
figures, representing the same thing. The in- 
scription on the ribbon: William the Good Boy 
at Church. And the card: Teach me good judg- 
ment and knowledge: for I have believed Thy 
Commandments. 

Fourth: Three men in a boat. He who is in 
the middle is apparently threatening the one 
who is behind, with the gallows to be seen 
some distance away. The inscription: The bad 
servant who is going to sea. And below: The 
wise shall inherit glory, but shame shall be 
the promotion of fools. 

Fifth: Two men who, it is to be gathered 
from the books and cases or bales of merchan- 
dise which they are examining, are discussing 
accounts. The inscription: The just steward 
rewarded by his master. And lower down: 
Thou hast been faithful over a few things; I 
will make thee ruler over many things. 

Sixth : Two in one bed, startled by the falling 
of a small shield knocked down by a cat jump- 
ing. The inscription: Jack the Lazy awakened 
from sleep. And on the card: The sound of a 
falling leaf shall frighten him. 

Seventh: A marriage ceremony here is de- 
picted, and on the ribbon is written: William 
the Good, or the good man marries the daughter 
of his master. And below: Thy wife shall be 
as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine house; 


thy children like olive plants round about thy | 


table. 

Eighth: Various persons, some with torches 
in hand, and others either in a menacing atti- 
tude or displaying coins, signifying what the 
inscription says: Jack the Lazy made prisoner 
for thieving. And on the card: Because their 
feet run to evil and make haste to shed blood. 

Ninth: A man, with a wand of justice and 


a paper in his hand; and another, in an atti- | 


tude of supplication. The inscription: William 
the Good elected Lord Mayor of London. And 
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lower down: Happy is he who earns the re- 
ward of good deeds, so that he may silence the 
ignorance of foolish men. 

Tenth: A Court of Justice, in which are to 
be seen a criminal and his prosecutors, who 
are presenting the proofs of his crimes. The 
inscription: Jack the Lazy, or the loafer, 
handed over as a prisoner by his companions, 
And below: Thou wilt not respect nor consider 
persons on the Day of Judgment; but Thou 
wilt punish those who do not follow the ways 
of Justice. 

Eleventh: A man clothed in a robe of state, 
the train of which is carried by another, walk. 
ing in the direction of the chapter houses, or 
of the Government. The inscription: Thine 
are the wealth and the honour; and in Thy 
hand is the power of retribution and of bring- 
ing to judgment. This is on the card. And 
above: William the Good takes possession of his 
office. : 

Twelfth: A criminal being conveyed to a cart, 
with officers of justice and another who is 
exhorting him. The inscription: Jack the Lazy 
on his way to the place of execution. And on 
the card: Thou hast fallen by thine own 
iniquity. 

In all this, as is easily discernible, the object 
or idea is to make visible the biblical parable 
of the two stewards, in various images and 
figures, making them applicable by mottoes, 
texts taken word for word from the Holy 
Scriptures, translated into English, sometimes 
from the Gospel, sometimes from the Psalms, 
and sometimes from the Sapiential Books, etc. 
And this is all I have to make known to Your 
Illustrious Lordship in fulfilment of your 
orders. September 18, 1775. 

(Signed) Joser Garcta Bravo. 


Following this report the Inquisitors 
decided that it was sacrilege for Holy Writ 
to be printed on a linen cloth to be used as 
‘‘a despicable instrument for wiping the 
mucus from the nose and mouth ”’ and they 
accordingly ordered the writing to be erased; 
but as the colours were lasting and all efforts 
to obliterate the moral emblems were unsuc- 
cesstul, the handkerchiefs were ordered to be 
burnt, which was done formally on 30 Oct., 
1775. 

In the evidence taken at Vera Cruz, it 
appears that a pedlar from Havana, named 
Cueto, brought with him twenty-six of these 
handkerchiefs, all of which he immediately 
sold, thirteen of them being taken to Mexico 
City. 


Mexico City. 
AMES SPRATT: A FORGOTTEN HERO 
OF TRAFALGAR (elviii. 111). — The 
house on a triangular piece of land at the 
junction of Woodway and Dawlish Roads. 
still bears the name of 
It is to be feared, however, that 


G. R. G. Conway. 





| Teignmouth, 
| Trafalgar. 
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few of those who pass it have heard of | 
Captain James Spratt’s gallant deeds. The | 
picturesque cottage was burnt down many | 
years ago. Spratt was married on April 4, 
1809, to Jane, daughter of Thomas Brimage 
of East Teignmouth (O’Byrne). Their eldest 
son was Thomas Abel Brimage Spratt, born 
at East Teignmouth on May 11, 1811, who 
became Admiral and F.R.S., and died in 
1888 (‘D.N.B.’). The admiral, as Captain 
Spratt, was named in this periodical at cl. 1. 


M. 


Commander John Spratt can hardly be 
described as a ‘‘ forgotten ’’ hero, since quite 
a substantial paragraph appears about him | 
on p. 135 of Col. MacKenzie’s ‘ Trafalgar 
Roll’ (1913). Amongst other facts, he is 
there stated to have received a pension, for 
wounds, of $91 5s., and a gratuity from the 
Patriotic Fund; and is described as the 
inventor of the ‘‘ homograph,’’ the predeces- 
sor of the semaphore. 

There is, however, an officer who may be 
more truly described as ‘‘ forgotten,’? and 
about whom I should like more information 
than Col. MacKenzie offers. Commander 
Joseph Simmonds of the Royal Sovereign re- 
ceives two lines on p. 30; and in vol. xviii. 
(1900) of the Publications of the Navy 
Record Society, where his log of the Battle 
of Trafalgar is printed, he is described as 
navigation lieutenant of the vessel, which, it 
will be remembered, led the Fleet into battle. 
According to tradition in my family he 
trained and fired the first gun, and I am 
informed that a mural tablet was erected in 
Hamworthy Church, Dorset, where he is 
buried, describing this fact and other Trafal- 
gar experiences. I have several times called 
at the church with a view to making a copy 
of this tablet, but have never been fortunate 
enough to find anyone in attendance, or to 
obtain admission. If any reader has a 
record of this tablet I should be glad to have 
it sent to me. 


A. J. H. 


regiments made it their boast that they were 
recruited entirely from the ranks of the 
gentry, and to be a “ Private Gentleman in 
the King’s Royal Regiment of Scots Guards 
Horse” under Colonel Grahame of Claver- 
house was considered an honourable (though 
not lucrative) career for a younger son, 


Claverhouse’s regiment was created for him, 
and was struck off the army List in 1689; but 
I believe the Household Cavalry for a while 
preserved the custom of calling the rank and 
file *‘ Private Gentlemen”; and though the 
gentlemen in the ranks became fewer after 
the fall of the Stuart Dynasty, the word 
“Private” was kept in use to designate any 
soldier not of commissioned rank. 


The O.E.D. defines a Private soldier as “ An 


| ordinary soldier without rank or distinction 


of any kind; also private man,” and gives a 
quotation of 1579, and one of 1597 from 
Shakespeare’s 2 Henry 1V, Act III, Scene II— 
*“T cannot put him to a private soldier, that 
is the Leader of so many thousands.” 

““Common Soldier” is defined in the same 
words, with the following Note:— “ Ludlow 
mertions it as an instance of the growing 
insolence of the Parliamentary army, that 
the men would no longer be called common 
but private soldiers. The latter is now the 
official expression, ‘common’ being liable to 
contemptuous associations, as in various 
senses. So with Common sailor: also common 
carpenter, common labourer, etc., where the 
primary sense was probably ‘ ordinary.’ ”’ 

Later we find the combination ‘ private 
sentinel,’ the word ‘ sentinel ’ having the same 
meaning as ‘ soldier.’ 

In the Articles of War, 1815, it is laid down 
that “N.C.Os may be discharged as private 
soldiers, and by the order of the Colonel of 
the Regiment, or, by the sentence of a Regi- 
mental Court-martial, be reduced to private 
Centinel,” which seems to suggest that a 
‘private soldier’ was not the same as a 
‘ private centinel.’ 

In Millan’s Army List of 1749 the “ Daily 
Pay of the Land Forces, &c.,’’ shows “ Private 
Gentlemen ” in the Horse Guards, at 4s. per 
day. In the Horse Grenadier Guards, and in 
the Horse and Foot Regiments they are styled 
“private men.” receiving per day 





Wigan. 
HE ‘‘ PRIVATE” SOLDIER (elviii. 
114).—The following ‘‘ reply ’’ to a query 
appeared in the Journal of the Society for 
(1982) Historical Research, Vol. i., p. 233 


The soldiers of the Commonwealth, in the 


middle of the 17th century, resented being | 


called “Common soldiers,” and the term 


“Private Soldier” was consequently substi- | 
tuted. 


During the reign of Charles Il certain 


Horse Grenadier Guards Qs. 6d. 
Horse 2s. 6d. 
Dragoons ao 1 
Foot Guards 10d. 
Foot and Marines “ 8d 


In a “List of the reduced Officers x x x x 
entitled to receive half-pay ” for 1754, we find 
'on p. 18:-- 

| The Private Gentleman of the third and 
| fourth Troops of Horse-Guards, on allowance 
|of 101, per annum each.” 

These two Troops had been reduced in 1746. 


J. H. Lestie, 


Hon Editor of The Journal of The 
Society for Army Historical Research. 
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OHN BULKELEY OF LISBON (celviii. | nounced on ‘‘ Pope’s ‘ Homer ’,’’ by which 


81).—From amongst a number of entries | perhaps the Iliad was really meant, but where 
relating to this family in the registers of the | critics have differentiated the two transla- 
English Church in Lisbon during the latter | tions there has been a certain tendency to 
half of the eighteenth century, I select the | grumble at the Odyssey. The translation of 
following, which may assist your corres- | the Odyssey, it must be admitted, is the more 
pondent : — vulnerable, because only half of it was done 
4 Feb., 1752—John Bulkeley, widower, and | by Pope himself, though he was careful and 
Ann Masdam, widow (married). | liberal in his corrections of the work of his 





17 Oct., 1776—Harriet Louisa, dau. of 
John Merchant Bulkeley, and Anne his wife : 
born 18 Sept., 1776 (bapt.). 

26 July, 1801—Gothard Mauritz Rehausen, 
his Swedish Majesty’s Minister at the Court 
of Portugal, bachelor, and Harriet Louisa 
Bulkeley, spinster (married). 


30 Dec., 1799—Ann Bulkeley, aged 60 
(buried). 
25 Jan., 1803 — John Marchant (sic) 


Bulkeley, a member of the Factory, aged 74 
(buried). 

23 Mar., 1774—Stephen Bulkeley, a Hatter 
and Hosier from London (buried). 

8 Jan., 1771—Richard, son of Richard 
Bulkeley, of Philadelphia, and Mary his wife 
(bapt. ). 

In 1798, Thomas Bulkeley (b. 28 Oct., 1762, 
son of John and Ann) was Consul of U.S.A. 
in Lisbon. 

Seven children of John and Ann Bulkeley 
were baptized between 1762 and 1778. 


VV... 


pu BELLAY AND SHAKESPEARE 

(clv. 417).—At the reference (Dec. 15, 
1928) Mr. H. Gorpnon Warp stated, in a 
footnote, that the Latin poems of du Bellay— 
which seem to him not to have attracted all 
the attention they deserve—have been re- 
printed only twice, in 1609 and 1918. I find 
in Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Correspondance’ (1877), 
i. p. 229, this information, which may inter- 
est your contributor :— 

Les poésies latines de du_ Bellay ont 
été recueillies dans la collection Barbou. 

This was written on Sept. 30, 1858, 
to Reinhold Dezeimeris, a scholar who was 
preparing an annotated edition of selected 
poems by du Bellay. I know nothing on the 
collection ‘‘ Barbou.”’ 
Errors are not infrequent in the three 
volumes of Sainte-Beuve’s Letters. 


M. DENKINGER. 


POPE’s HOMER (elviii. 82). — It is not 

easy to adduce adequate evidence to 
prove that Pope’s translation of the Iliad is 
more popular than the translation of the 
Odyssey. Many panegyrics have been pro- 


Is the name correct ? | 


| 
| 


| 
| 








two collaborators. And again it is well- 
known that Pope was tired of translating by 
the time he had finished the Iliad. The 
Odyssey, too, suited him less well than the 
Iliad, for there is less variety of character ip 
it, and fewer passages dependent on_ lofty 
rhetoric and patriotic sentiment. The Odys- 
sey, being romantic and picturesque, requires 
the selection of vivid and picturesque Saxon 
words, whereas Pope’s strength lay in rhe- 
torical Latin terms. And so, continues 
Courthope, ‘‘ as a translation it must be felt 
to be inferior to the Tliad.’’ Carlyle, surely 


| an indifferent judge, says that Pope produced 


‘‘a very false, and though ingenious and 
talented, yet bad translation ’’—a criticism 
that, to put it mildly, does not seem remark- 
able for its brilliance. On the other hand it 
may be urged that Broome and _ Fenton, 
Pope’s collaborators, caught his ‘“‘ mechanic 
tricks ’’ to perfection, and even so acute a 
critic as Mr. Leslie Stephen confesses that 
he sometimes made mistakes, when he tried 
to assign a particular passage to its original 
author. Dr. Johnson is of opinion that 
‘*the same general praise may be given to 
both translations.’’ Mr. Mackail says that 
the work of the Odyssey is often ‘‘ scamped 
and mechanical,’’ but where the Odyssey is 
good it is very good, because it is not spoilt 
by over-anxiety. I do not know whether the 
number of editions issued throws any light 
on the respective popularity of the two trans- 
lations, because account would have to be 
taken of the number of books in an edition, 
and, moreover, separate books have been pub- 
lished separately. But if the number of edi- 
tions goes for anything, then the [Iliad 
appears to be ahead, but not very much 
ahead. ' 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ORN ON SUCCESSIVE SUNDAYS 

(clviii. 98).—This story is told in my 

‘ History of Angmering’ (West Sussex Gaz- 

ette Office, 1921). The following is addi- 
tional to what is stated there :— 

This is that which is commonly called 
superfoecation (usual in other creatures but 
rare in women) the cause whereof we leave 
to the disquisition of Physicians. The truth 
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hereof requires no other attestation than the | Almshouses might elicit information as to the 
general and uncontrolled tradition of their no | antecedents of Miss Pheysey 
jess worshipful than numerous posterity in : 
Sussex and Kent amongst whom I instance | G. W. Wricar. 
Sir Roger Palmer aged 80 years lately | 2 a . 
deceased, a cofferer of our late King averring | F}TERALDRY: IDENTIFICATION OF 
to me the truth hereof on his reputation. | ARMS (clviii. 113).—The coat, Sable, 
(Fuller’s * Worthies of Sussex ’). three helmets argent, was one of those of the 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century | Daubeney family. But I see the helmets on 
“the baby clothes of the 3 little Palmers | the salver are described as esquire’s, which 
were preserved in the house of their descend- | were of steel, not silver. The Armiger coat, 
ant, Lady Ackland Hood, at St. Andrews | with two bars, cannot possibly have anything 





in Somersetshire.’”’ | to do with the matter, in my view. Has the 
FRANCIS SKEET. salver no plate marks which would help to 
: date it? 
A NOON-DAY GUN (clvii, 263, 302, 319, citi RS. B. 


336, 358, 410, 430, 447, 464).—In the fs 4 , ' a phair 
manuscript of Samuel Zimmermann of 1573, CHOOLBOY RHYMES ON “ FINIS, 
which is kept at the University of Heidel- ETC, (clvi. 171, 214, 233, 252, 268, 
berg, a noon-day gun is described which is 283, 415). — This subject has rested in 
automatically fired by the rays of the sun, | abeyance since June last; recently, however, 
directed just at twelve o’clock upon the vent | @ little grandchild of mine (aged nine years), 


of the gun by means of a mirror. Such | in showing me a book wherein the head line 
noon-day gun-clocks were erected as an| ‘ Contents’? appeared on one of the pages, 
amusement and attraction in various parts said, ‘‘In our school, grandpapa, we read 
of the Continent, and before the war one was | these letters thus :— 

still in use in the gardens of the Palais Royal Connie, Onnie, 

at Paris. Feldhaus (‘ Die Technik der Naughty Tommy, 

Vorzeit,’ etc., Berlin and Leipzig, 1914) Hating N ellie’s 


whose account I follow, cites the publication Toffee S tick. Re- 
by Edme Regnier, ‘Nouveau méridien &| So far as I am aware, this is a new and 


canon,’ Paris, 1798. modern ‘‘school rhyme.’’ 
G. A. R. Gore. On mentioning the matter to a friend, he 
China. informed me that when he was a pupil at the 





Hull Commercial College in the ’eighties, 
one of the tutors there used the initia] letters 
of the word ‘‘contents’’ to impress certain 
English proverbs and Latin phrases upon the 
memory of his pupils. His rendering thereof 
being as follows :— 

C onsider first, act afterwards! 

O nce bit, twice shy! 


HEYSEY (clviii. 47, 121).—Ezxtract from 
Chapel Registers at Eton College :— 
May 23, 1655. Simon Hart of Datchett, hus- 
bandman, son of Simon Hart of Old Windsor 
tayler decd., and Susan Pheasey of Langley 
Marish dau. of Peter Pheasey husbandman. 
See under Feacy in ‘ Calendar Berkshire 
Wills,’ British Record Soc., and Pheasey v. N il Desperandum, Never despair! 
Povell, ‘Chancery Proceedings, 1694,’ T wixt cup and lip there’s many a slip! 


Bundle 409, No. 126. Reynardson’s Divi-| Easy come, easy gone! 
| No pains, No gains! 


sion | _ : , 
Truth is mighty and must prevail! 

Down to a few years ago there wae 8 Ge Steady and orarey succeeds at last. 

tleman of the name employed in the National | Latin Phrases: 

_ of Egypt, Alexandria, but he is now | ernst natn! 

ead, : Pa O biter dicta. 
Phasey, Elias. Will, P.C.C., 1625. N il Desperandum ! 
Many Faceys:and Veyseys are among Dev- T empus fugit! 


E cce — 
r - N olens volens! 
Wasty Srorry. Terminus ad quem. 


Alexandria. Summum bonum. 


I met a Miss Pheysey sometime in the My friend added that the same Dominic 
eighties. She was then an aged inmate of | also rendered the word thus :— 
the Almshouses at Godstone, Surrey, with| Con Over, Note Thoroughly; Endeavour 
which the late Mrs. Augusta Nona Hunt had | Not To Skim. 
much to do. An inquiry directed to the! 


onshire Wills at Exeter. 


Henri M. L&on. 
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PRANKING OF LETTERS (clviii. 114).— 
Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ says :— 
Passing letters tree of postage was claimed 
by parliament about 1660. The privilege was 


restricted in 1839 and abolished after the 
introduction of the uniform penny postage 
10 Jan., 1840. The queen was among the 


first to relinquish her privilege. 


The introduction of Palmer’s plan in 1784 | 


for the use of mail-coaches for carrying 

letters, instead of post-boys with horses, was 

adopted by Parliament. A comparison of 

the postage rates prescribed by the Act of | 
1784 with those of 1765 is given in Herbert | 
Joyce’s ‘ History of the Post Office’ (p. 216). 

The same Act imposed, or sought to impose, 

additional restrictions upon franking. Some 

concessions were made to members of Par- 

liament as to weight, etc. 

As part of the subscription however, were 
now to be given the full date of the letter, 
the day, the month and the year all in the 
member’s handwriting; and the letter was to 
be posted on the date which the superscription 
bore. These restrictions it was confidently 
expected, would correct the worst abuses and 
render the concessions harmless, But, 
cvriously enough, like the restrictions of 1764, 
they had an exactly contrary effect to that 
which was intended. The members sent to 
their constituents and friends, for use as 
occasion should serve, franks that were _post- 
dated. These the Post Office charged, as 
coming from places where the members were 
known not to be. The members remonstrated, 
demanding to be informed in what respects 
the conditions of the Act had not been satis- 
fied. The dispute waxing warm, the matter 
was referred to Pitt, and Pitt after testing 
the opinion of the House, decided that_pend- 
ing fresh legislation the charges should be 
abandoned. Practically therefore, the abuses 
which the Act was Selene to prevent were 
not only not prevented but were given wider | 


scope. G. H. W. 


(LP VARIETIES OF CHEESE (clviii. 

112). — Some notes on the history of 
cheese are given in ‘ Nooks and Corners of 
English Life,’ by John Timbs, pp. 209-12. 
Master Tusser in his ‘ Book of Husbandrie,’ 
mentions ‘‘that which is made about Bam- 
burie in Oxfordshire,’’ and ‘‘ though some 
prefer Cheshire cheese made about Nantwich, 
and others also commend more the cheese of 
other countries; but Bamburie cheese shall 
goe for my money.’’ Timbs states (p. 212) 
“ Next to Cheshire rank Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire and Somerset for their cheese. In 
the latter county they have the proverb: 

If you wid have a good cheese, and hav’n 


ola, 5 
You must turn’n seven times before he is old. 


G. H. W. 








ORSE-BRASSES (clviii, 115), — ‘ Magic 
in Modern London,’ by Edward Lovett, 
contains an article, with illustrations, on 
‘The Lore of a London Cart Horse’ (pp. 
85-100). Brasses, it says, are the property 
of the carman, and not of the owner of the 
horse, and they have frequently come down 
from father to son. ‘‘ These brass ornaments 
are of three patterns, viz., discs, crescents 
and hearts, the first two are worn usually on 
the martingale, or upon the forehead of the 
horse, whilst the hearts may be seen on the 
long narrow strap called the check-rein or 

curb-rein runner.” 

G. H. W. 


[SNS OF CHANCERY (clviii. 99, 141).—- 

Eighteen years ago it was stated in this 
magazine (11 S. v. 77) that the site of 
Symond’s Inn was covered by 22, Chancery 
Lane, No change has taken place since, 
Strand Inn (which, from having been the 
town residence of the Bishop of Chester, was 
wometimes referred to as Chester Inn) was 
om the south side of the Strand opposite St. 
Mary-le-Strand. This Inn of Chancery was 
demolished in the time of Edward VI to 
afford space for the Protector’s Somerset 
House. St, George’s Inn, the most ancient 
Inn of Chancery, stood in Seacole Lane, near 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, Newgate Street. It 
fell into decay and about 1500 its members 
removed to New Inn, Wych Street~—a little 
west of Dane’s Inn, and these Inns were 
demolished together. New Inn Passage, 
Houghton Street, indicates an ancient way 
into New Inn. Dane’s Inn was never an Inn 
of Chancery. After its demolition, upon 3 
portion of its site Dane’s Inn House (265, 
Strand) was erected. 

A. T. W. 


E GAME “LONDON BRIDGE IS 

BROKEN DOWN,” AND THE UN- 
RELEASED PRISONER (clviii. 114). — 
Your correspondent’s question about the pri- 
soner is also asked, and partially answered, 
in ‘The Traditional Games of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland’ , , collected and 
annotated by Alice Bertha Gomme (London, 
1894). From it the following is quoted: 


This game is universally acknowledged to be 
a very ancient one, but its origin is a =e 
of some diversity of opinion. The special fea- 
ture of the rhymes is that considerable diff- 
culty occurs in the building of the bridge by 
ordinary means, but without exactly suggest- 
ing that extraordinary means are_ to 
adopted, a prisoner is suddenly taken, The 
question is, What does this indicate? Looking 
to the fact of the widespread superstition of 
the foundation sacrifice, it would seem that we 
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have here a tradition of this rite . . . there 
is a tradition about London Bridge itself, that 
the stones were bespattered with the blood of 
Jittle children. Fitzstephen, in his well-known 
account of London of the twelfth century, men- 
tions that when the Tower was built the mor- 
tar was tempered with the blood of _ beasts. 


Prisoners’ heads were put on the bridge after | 


; Of which, Dudley Lea-Smith, successfully 
| made out his claim to the ancient Barony of 
| Dudley and is now Lord Dudley, as distin- 
guished from the Earl of Dudley. He is 


still, I believe, living at Kempsey, Worcester- 
| shire. 
RCo: 


execution down to modern times, and also on | 


city gates. € 
when compared with the actual facts of con- 


temporary savagery, seem to be sufficient to | 


account for such a game having originated in 
the foundation sacrifice. . . . 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


TRAW HATS FOR MEN (clviii. 98).— | 
The following is:from ‘The Past at our | 


Doors,’ by W. W. Skeat :— 

In 1592 an old writer describing a country- 
man said :— 

A strawen hat he had upon his head 

The which his chin was fastened under- 

neath. : 
And more than a century earlier a “ black 
straw cap” (in 1442) and a “straw cap” (in 
1451) were left in wills by way of legacy. 
Unfortunately no indication of shape is 
given. 
Watter E. Gawtuorp. 


LERICAL COSTUME (elviii. 81).—May 
‘not the stock or ‘‘dog collar”’ 
descendant of the amice? Prior to the four- 
teenth century the amice was very full and 
open at the front, somewhat like an enlarged 


modern collar such as is sometimes worn by | 


men, especially of the artistic type, with a 
thick. neck; but later it'was contracted in 
length and raised in height, so that it more 
closely encircled the neck with very little 
opening in front. If the process were carried 
on a little further the stock of the early nine- 
teenth century would be evolved. 


Watter E. GawtTHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


(jED PHOTOGRAPHS (clviii, 115). — I 

have had photographs removed from card 
albums by floating the card on very hot 
water, thoroughly soaking the card, but 
avoiding as much as possible wetting the sur- 
face of the photo, The nature of the mount- 
ant will make a difference in the results. The 
process must not be hurried. 


Water E. GawtnHorp. 


EA OF HALESOWEN (clviii. 83, 121, 
138).—The Manor House of Halesowen ex- 
isted till quite lately, but I have heard that it 


has been destroyed. The family owning it was | 
called Lea-Smith, the existing representative | 


These traditions about London, | 


be a} 


““RLACK CHURCH,” DUBLIN (elviii. 

99).—In the hamlet of North End in 
the parish of Gt. Waltham, Essex, stands 
| “* Black Chapel.’’ The walls are of timber- 
| framing and roughcast; the roofs are tiled. 
| It was probably built late in the fifteenth 
century, with a chancel and nave, and a 
house, probably for a chaplain, at the west 
end, with a wing extending towards the N. 
The N, aisle, vestry and N.W. wing of the 
house are modern. Origin of name is un- 
known, I believe (see Morant’s ‘ Essex’ and 
‘ Historical Monuments of Essex ’). 


W. W. P. 


RON SHOES FOR OXEN (elvii. 353, 395, 
413, 427, 462).—Since I sent my notes on 
| this topic which appear at the last reference 
, I have been rummaging through a number of 
| pamphlets, and have turned up one entitled 
‘Travel and Transport in Olden Times,’ 
compiled by the Rev. A. W. M. Close, a 
retired clergyman residing in Darlington. 
His remarks on the shoeing of oxen contain 
some details which may be worthy of repro- 
| duction. He says: 


In order to preserve their feet and keep the 
cattle from going lame —, to the long jour- 
neys that they had to make, most of them 
were shod with iron plates. hese shoes or 
plates were about the thickness of the bowl of 
an iron kitchen spoon, and shaped very much 
like such a bowl, only flattened out and cut 
down the centre. Each foot had two plates 
fixed on account of the hoof being cloven. 

| Drovers generally carried spare plates in their 

| pockets which they were able to nail on with 

| short thin nails if any animal had lost one on 
the road. 

j H. Askew. 


| QLD DAIRYING RIDDLES (clviii. 64).— 
| Mr. R. Hepcer Wattace may like to add 
| this £0 his stock : 

There’s three hundred brigs o’ Troutbeck, 
| Three hundred bulls, 
| Three hundred constables, 
| And many hundred feuls. 
| The explanation is that the vale of Trout- 
beck is divided into three Hundreds, each of 
which maintain or did maintain, a_ bridge 
over the stream, a bull for breeding purposes, 
and a constable for the preservation of order. 

H. Askew. 
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OOD FRIDAY FAIRS (elviii. 61).—Ac- 
cording to Cassell’s ‘Gazetteer of the 
British Isles,’ Hinnington is a hamlet in the 
parish of Shifnal. It is distant one mile 
south of that place on the road to Ryton. 
Shifnal is in the county of Salop. 

I have failed to locate Beenton Bury, The 
Gazetteer gives several places named Bury. 
It may be one of these with the first name 
not used. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


AMES ANDERSON, M.D., OF MADRAS 
(clvii. 389; clviii. 16).—Adverting to my 
query at the first reference, I now find that 
Dr. Andrew Anderson (the father of Dr. 
Anderson of Madras) was of Dressalrig, and 
that he practised as a surgeon at Long 
Hermiston. In addition to his son James, he 
had two daughters, (1) Janet, who married 
William Berry 16 May, 1757, a noted seal 
engraver and ingenious artist, of Edinburgh, 
and had a son, Dr, Andrew Berry, M.D., of 
Madras; and (2) Elizabeth, who married 
George Bayne, of Buccleugh Place, Edin- 
burgh. I venture to hope that this additional 
information may enable some of your readers 
to give me the names of Dr. Andrew Ander- 
son’s parents, and also to state whether there 
was any relationship between them and James 
Anderson, Esq., of Cobbinshaw, and Mar- 
garet Reid, his wife, who were the parents 
of Dr. James Anderson LL.D., the friend 
of Dr. James Anderson of Madras. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
22, Alexandra Place, 
ban, 


“(MH CASPIAN” (clviii, 115). — ‘tO 
Caspian! O Caspian!’ are the opening 
words of what was, in the comic opera of 
‘The Sultan of Mocha,’ a chorus of slaves 
(verses enclosed), the music of which was by 
Alfred Cellier, the composer of ‘ Dorothy,’ 
‘ Belladonna,’ ‘The Tower of London,’ ‘ The 
Mountebanks,’ and other works. 

The first performance of ‘ The Sultan of 
Mocha’ was at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, on Nov. 16, 1874. The name of the 
writer of the libretto, Albert Jarrett, was 
withheld from the public for some time, pre- 
sumably on account of his association, in an 
official capacity, with the Southern Cemetery, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. It was eventually 
disclosed. 

T. W. A. Lrncarp. 

[We have forwarded to the querist the 
verses kindly enclosed.] 
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si Geese ANNE IS DEAD” (clviii. 98), 
— The suggested explanation of the 
phrase is unacceptable, for Queen Anne’s 
contemporaries used another version. For 
instance : 
Lady Smart. 
Neverout? 
Neverout. News; why 
Elizabeth’s dead. (Swift: 
tion,’ p. 4, Dublin, 1728). 


Cua: FITzcGERALp. 


. . And, pray what News Mr. 


Madam, 


ueen 
* Polite : 


Conversa- 


According to ‘ English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases,’ by G. L. Apperson (p. 
518), this phrase is mentioned in 1722 ina 
Ballad in Lady Perryman, and in ‘ Mis. 
cellanies,’ 1740, ‘‘He’s as dead as Queen 
Anne on the day after she dy’d.’’ In ‘ The 
Heir at Law,’ 1797, by George Coleman the 
younger (1762-1836), ‘‘Tell ’em Queen 
Anne’s dead, my lady.’’ (Act I, se. i). 

Barham’s ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 1840, 1st 
ser., in ‘ Look at the Clock ’—‘‘ Mrs, Wini- 
fred Pryce was as dead as Queen Anne.” 
Another old saying given in ‘ Benham’s New 
Book of Quotations ’ is ‘‘ My Lord Baldwin’s 
dead.’? (R.) Sussex. A French equivalent 
was ‘‘ Henri Quatre est sur le Pont Neuf.” 
—Henry IV (statue) is on the Pont Neuf. 
(See also ‘ Dictionary of English Phrases,’ 
by A. M. Hyamson, and ‘ Dent’s Dictionary 
of Quotations,’ Vol. i, p. 61, No. 816). 


G. H. W. 


‘“ DACKETEER”’: NEW U.S. WORD 
(clvii. 390). — This is formed from 
“‘ racket,’’ slang for ‘‘ dodge, game, line of 
shady business.’”? A ‘‘racketeer’’ is not 
necessarily a blackmailer, but may be a boot- 
legger, gangster, quack, grafter or other par- 
ticipant in illegal or questionable matters. 
Paut McPuartin. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


LD NOVEL WANTED (clviii. 99).—The 
work referred to is doubtless ‘ A Dozen 
Pair of Wedding Gloves’ (London: James 
Blackwood, 1855), 8vo. bds., white, red and 
green design. Pair of white gloves. [Illus- 
trated by Phiz. Eight woodcuts, 201 pp. 
Dedicated to Albert Smith. 

There is no evidence of authorship, but 
advertisements refer to works by Hain Fris- 
well, whose writing style it much resembles. 
(‘ Houses with the Fronts Off’). 

It consists of a series of short stories or 
sketches, six in number, dealing with social 
economy. ; 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
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The Library. 


Anglo-Saxon Wills. Edited with Translation 
and Notes by Dorothy Whitelock. (Cam- | 
bridge University Press. 15s. net). 


Bout fifty English wills belonging to Anglo- 
Saxon times have come down to us, 
thirty-nine of which are given in this 
volume. Only fifteen of the whole number 
are preserved in contemporary form; the 
rest are in copies made by monastic scribes. 
The testators are some of them known in his- 
tory. Thus we have the wills of the Ealdor- 
man Atlfgar and of his two daughters 
Athelfled, wife of King Edmund, and 
Alffled, wife of the Ealdorman Brightnoth; 
those of the Ealdormen @lfheah and 
Athelmer, of Archbishop Atlfric, of the | 
Atheling 7thelstan, and one or two others. 
There are also wills of great ladies who have 
not been identified : Wynflaed, for example; 
Elfgifu (of royal blood, but not certainly the 
queen); Wulfgyth; Siflaed: and of uniden- 
tified or imperfectly identified men who 
were great possessors of land and wealth like 
Wulfric, Thurstan, Thurketel, Edwin. There | 
is no need to stress either the personal or | 
topographical interest of these wills; nor, | 
yet the interest of the goods and chattels | 
mentioned. A curious example which pre- | 
sents one or two problems is what purports | 
| 

| 








| 


to be the will of Mantat, an anchorite who, | 
addressing King Cnut and Queen Emma, 

wills his estate at Twywell to Thorney Abbey | 
that his bones may rest there. There is | 
there illustrated a main character of these | 
wills, explained for us in the exceedingly | 
interesting and instructive Introduction by | 
Professor Hazeltine. Though known as wills, 

these documents are not exactly such—are | 
predecessors, rather, of the true will. For | 
one thing, they are, for the most part, con- 
tractual—records of promises to take effect 
on the death of the testator, on consideration 
of certain benefits to be received—benefits 
principally to the soul of the deceased and 
the souls of those near and dear to him 
which only ecclesiastics can bestow, ensured 
by a contract binding on the testator and his 
property and signified, probably, by the de- | 
livery of a symbolic gift. No less important 
than this point is the evidential character 
of these writings, as being merely records of 
a will. The true and binding will was an 
oral statement made in the presence of wit- 
nesses. Lest this should be obliterated from | 
memory, it was taken down in writing : but 
the writing was merely an accessory; the 
oral will was the instrument, and valid with- 
out the record. This accounts for peculiari- 
ties in these writings: the odd use of pro- | 
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nouns and tenses, for example. We have 


| virtually what a man wrote down in haste 


on the spot. And a further point here of 
interest is the fact that this new and better 
evidence, consigned to writing, was an addi- 
tion to, and an improvement upon, the 


| orality of Anglo-Saxon legal custom intro- 


duced by the ecclesiastics. Professor Hazel- 
tine tells us that most of the private docu- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxon period appear to 
be of the same standing as these wills—that 
is of evidential value only. 

Original text and translation are set out 
on opposite pages. Miss Whitelock has sup- 
plied an admirabie body of notes, full of sub- 
stance handled according to the finest tradi- 
tions of modern scholarship. This is in fact 
one of the best books belonging to the period 
that have recently been published. 


A Dictionary of Actors and of Other Persons 
Associated with the Public Representation 
of Plays in England before 1642. By Edwin 
Nungezer. (Yale University Press: Ox- 
ford University Press. £1 2s. 6d.). 


WE are glad to recommend this book to the 
notice of students of Shakespeare. A 
Dictionary of all the known names connected 
with the theatre in Elizabethan and early 
Stuart times—framed on good lines and with 
the due references to fuller accounts—is a 
considerable gift to every one occupied with 
this part of English literature. Professor 
Nungezer has performed a somewhat labor- 
ious task in a competent way. He is lavish 
in quotation—even to inserting in full tri- 
butes in verse, epitaphs and the like; other- 
wise, he sets out his information with com- 
mendable brevity. In view of the ordinary 
student’s needs it might perhaps be as well, 
if a second edition is called for, to add a 
page or two giving short particulars of the 
various companies of players; and the Biblio- 


| graphy, too, would then doubtless receive 


some additions. 

The long articles here—Tarleton, Richard 
Burbage, Heminges, Henslowe and the like 
—are sound and substantial; but it is 
especially the short articles on actors who 
have left but slight trace in any record, 
which will draw gratitude. They have their 
place in monographs and papers in periodi- 
cals, and it is mostly thence that our 
author has retrieved them; but what re- 
searcher does not know the pains of a hunt 
through masses of such work, and the relief 
of having it abbreviated if not, for most 
practical purposes, done away. 

On the general reader the effect of turning 


| over these pages is likely to be happy—prin- 


cipally because there is no understanding 
Shakespeare without realising the range and 
vitality of the contemporary interest in the 
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drama, and no getting true grasp of that 
without a genuine awareness of numbers, 
pointed and vivified by knowledge, names 
and careers and characters, which will 
serve this turn well enough even if they ap- 
pear as small and slightly differentiated 
entities on the distant edges of a crowd. 
This is a work of which no doubt every 
considerable library will secure possession. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association. Vol. XV. Collected by 
Sir Herbert Warren. (Oxford, the Claren- 
don Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


yas article of most importance and per- 
manent value in this instructive collec- 
tion is Mr. H. O. White’s account of Thomas 
Purney, an eighteenth century poet, whose 
verse, charming though it is, yields in 
significance to his achievements as a critic 
—and also one might maintain, under some 
aspects, to the interests of his life. A pas- 
toral poet, he graduated at Cambridge in 
1715-16; took Holy Orders in or about 1718 
and the following year, being then twenty- 
four years of age was appointed Ordinary of 
Newgate, where he served for eight years, 
carrying out his duties with zeal. He 
left on account of ‘“‘an inward or 
Hectick ffeaver ” and of the rest of his life 
nothing is known. Mr. White suggests that 
he did not long survive, and that he lies “‘ in 
some quiet Kentish churchyard.”’ It would, 
we think, be a service to English literature 
if some reader of ‘N and Q.’ could trace 
him, for he deserves to be drawn out of ob- 
security; a critic of just, original, and even 
bold thought, and a poet of real grace and 
gentleness. The first paper is Mrs. Woods’s 
* Matthew Arnold ’—recollections and appre- 
ciations for which we must all be grateful, 
M. Mario Praz in ‘ The Italian Element in 
English ’* gives a generous contribution to- 
wards our better sense of the history and 
meaning of a great number of words in con- 
stant use. There is much to be amused by 
and to reflect upon in Mr. Bernard Groom’s 
‘Some Kinds of Poetic Diction.’ We found 
Miss Dorothy Everett’s essay in ‘ The Char- 
acterization of the English Medieval 
Romanes’ full of illuminating suggestion. 
Mr. D. C. Somervell on Browning’s reputa- 
tion—at present, as he says, suffering a 
slump—is full of trenchant good sense, and 
the general outcome of his argument may be 
gathered from its concluding words : “‘ What 
will it [posterity] think about ourselves? We 
shall be noted, perhaps, for the admirable 
abundance of our good prose, for the tenuity 
and artificiality of our poetry, and—among 





other things—for the strange fact that 
could not appreciate Browning !” 


A Time Scheme for Shakespeare’s Sonn 
By J Fort. (The Mitre Pres 
8s. 6d. net). 


[HIS book, whatever may be the reader's 
final judgment upon it, is very we 
worth careful study. Indeed, without this; 
as also without taking one’s time to shew 
the end of the argument, one will ha diy 
be able to form any judgment that is fair, 
For, as is the case with most matters relat 
ing to Shakespeare, one must try the points 
brought forward not by facts—since ther 
are almost none—but by certain imaginati 
adjustments which will not fit true if they 
are harshly undertaken. Mr. Fort in hig 
Introduction sets out the reasons why he ig: 
firm in his conviction that the “ Fair 
Youth”’’ is no imaginary person, and, 
further, is Southampton. He would ha 

us understand ‘‘onlie begetter’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ obtainer,”’ or rather “ bringer to 
life,” and read the whole dedication as ine 
tentionally ambiguous—framed to make the” 
genera] reader suppose that the Fair Youth 
himself had supplied the sonnets, whil 
those who knew better would perceive that 
William Hall was intended. He dates the 
first twenty-six sonnets between April 1593, ~ 
and May, 1594, or hereabouts; and 
assigns sonnets xxvii-xxxii to be later 
in the summer of 1594; for sonnets xxxiii- ~ 
xlii he now goes back to the accepted them” 
which refers them to the Dark Lady, hold- ~ 
ing that these were again, written more to- | 
wards the end of that same summer. q 
next group xliii-cvi he assigns to a period © 
of a year and a half—between September, ~ 
1594, and April or so, 1596. The crucial ~ 
sonnet evii (‘‘ Not mine own fears, nor the © 
prophet’s soul ’’) he dates, from Queen Eliza- — 
beth’s age and events in France, following 
Dr. G. B. Harrison and Mrs. Stopes, at 
1596, or would have the remaining nineteen © 
of this group all written before February. 7 
1598. This outline of results will be found 
supported by interesting reasoning, and the — 
text of the Sonnets is followed by an equally — 
interesting array of notes, which should not 
be missed, for they carry the argument de-— 
cidedly further. And, as we began by say- — 
ing, the argument is worth study. : 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N, and Q.’ to any | 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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